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the nucleus of a national working-class. But what was a mere programme during the NEP became a reality during the following period of industrialisation and agricultural collectivisation.
(b]   NON-RUSSIAN TERRITORIES  OF THE U.S.S.R.  DURING   THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS
It would be a mistake to regard the accomplishment of Soviet industrialisation as the fulfilment of a programme for the economic equalisation of the formerly backward nations with the Great-Russians. Some controversial issues regarding the localisation of this or that newly-built factory may have been decided according to considerations of the character just described. In general, of course, the Soviet built what it needed from the point of view of economic autarky and of defence, and it built where the most favourable conditions, raw materials, transport, etc., could be found. Russian territories like the Urals, Siberia and the Far East headed the progress of industrialisation with projected increases of 500, 620 and 730 per cent, respectively in industrial investments during the First Five Year Plan, while long-developed non-Russian territories like Transcaucasia with 102 and the Ukraine with 108 per cent, were only a little above the all-Union average projected increase of 89 per cent. The old Russian industrial centres of Leningrad, Moscow and Ivano-Vosnessensk were well below the average, but non-Russian Union Republics such as Byelorussia (242 per cent.), or Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan (294 per cent.) were among the most highly developed,1 in spite of the tendency of the First Five Year Plan to further the heavy industries, for which these territories were not altogether the most suitable.
In a discussion of Bolshevist nationalities policy the interesting question is not whether, in a period of enormous investment, some non-Russian territories made great progress, but whether the Soviet system as such contributed to render the share of those territories in the all-Union advance greater than it would otherwise have been, assuming that such an advance would have been possible at all under any alternative system. In this regard, two points are obvious. In the first place, the Soviet system, while it naturally did not cease to regard some regions as sources of certain raw materials, was not burdened with any consideration for vested interests in developing those materials in the traditional industrial centres. On the contrary, if, for example,
1 See Grinko, op. cit.s p. 326.
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